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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF LIVIA DRUSILLA. 
(Continued.) 
Livia seemed to behold in an important 
naval victory, gained by the fleet of Octa- 
vius over that of his competitor, the predic- 





fion of the oracle verified. This advantage 
was followed by the death of Pompey, who, a 
short time after, fell by the blow of an as- 
sassin. The triumph of Octavius was sullied 
by cruelty: many of the most distinguished 
characters of the republic, victims to his 
jealousy, perished under the hand of the 
executioner. By his liberalities, he concilia- 
ted the favor of the troops; while of the 
ftonors tendered him by the senate, he ac- 
cepted only the privileges offered to Livia 
and his sister Octavia, to whom the power 
of disposing of their estates was granted, and 
whose persons, like those of the tribunes, 
were pronounced sacred and inviolabie. 

The victory over Pompey was followed 
By the defeat of Antony, who, having viola- 
ted his engagements, paid with his life the 
forfeit of his imprudence. 

Peace thus restored to the empire, and 
the sovereignty confirmed to Octavius, he 
feturned in triumph to Rome, where ho- 
nurs were showered upon him by the senate 
and people: he was created consul, tribune, 
censor, and chief pontiff: the appellations 
also of Augustus, and of the father of his 
country, were bestowed upon him: the gov- 
ernment assumed a new form, and the re- 
public was sunk in a monarchy. Liberty had 
taken its everlasting flight; the senate was 
subjugated to the monarch; the laws were 
énfeebled, and in their place was established 


the sovereign will of an individual: the glory | 


of Rome was extinguished for ever. The 
provinces followed the example of the capi- 
tal; the new empire. was every where ac- 
knowledged, and. the friendship of the em- 
pero courted by foreign powers. Livia par- 
ticipated in these honors, to which others 
fhore personal were added. A-town was built, 
on which her name* was bestowed; her 
panegyric was pronounced in the senate, and 
the most splendid titles conferred upon her. 
By the poets she was celebrated as a god- 
dess; while temples and altars were raised 


* Livia. 


to her honor. In testimony of the esteem 
and affection he bore her, Augustus caused 
to be erected in Via Sacra,t on the ruins 
of a magnificent house belonging to Pollio, 
and pulled down for the purpose, a stately 
portico, which he dedicated to his wife. His 
behaviour towards her in private was the 
most respectful and tender, while on all oc- 
casions he showed great deference to her 
opinion and judgment. 

Her unbounded complaisance seemed to 
merit from her husband these distinctions, 
Less tender than ambitious, less delicate than 
subservient to his gratifications, she showed 
no displeasure at his frequent infidelities; 
she even affected to respect in his mistress, 
towards whom she preserved a polite and 


band: nor did she claim, from this indulgence, 
any personal license. Without pretending 
to austerity, she participated in ali the honor- 
able amusements of her rank: she appeared 
at the assemblies, diversions, races, games 
and shows, with a guarded freedom, that, 
while it precluded censure, conciliated af- 
fection. W*-eut prudery or coldness, she 
was accu. oF Jd to assert, that a sensible 
woman required for the preservation of her 
chastity no external forms. It being propo- 
sed to punish with death the wanton frolic 
of some young men who had appeared un- 
clothed before her, she opposed the sangui- 
nary decree, by saying, that on a chaste ima- 
gination a naked. man produced no other 
impression thatfa statue. Politics were her 
pursuit, and government her talent: she ob- 
served and read men; while, by an impene- 
trable veil, her own sentiments were covered. 
Availing herself of the foibles of her hus- 
band, she obtained over him an entire ascen- 
dency: the severeign of the world was the 
dependant of. a woman; who, assuming a 
boundless power, exacted the most extrava- 
gant proots of homage and submission. Her 


required for its gratification the aggran- 
dizement of her offspring, and to this her 
projects uniformly tended. Upon her two 
sons, Tiberius and Drusus, the chief offi- 
| ces and employments were lavished; by 


|) them the armies were commanded, and 
| 








their services, exaggerated by the emissa- 
| + Sacred Street. 


courteous demeanor, the person of her hus- }j 


ambition, unsatiated by personal honors, | refusals even the common people were ir- 


ries of Livia, were recompensed with costly 
triumphs. 

Tiberius united to great qualities atro- 
cious vices; while Drusus, to the courage 
and talents of his brother, added a conduct 
the most amiable and exemplary: it was even 
believed that he would be called to the suc- 
cession, from the esteem manifested for him 
by the emperor. Marcellus, nephew and 
son in law to Augustus, and presumptive 
}heir to the crown, yielded not in merit to the 
‘sons of Livia, who with their mother, regar- 
ded his claims with a jealous eye. But his 
death, in the flower of age, an event not un- 
attended with suspicious circumstances, re- 
moved this formidable obstacle to the ambi- 
tious projects of the empress: 

Augustus, sensibly affected by the fate 
of his nephew, experienced, not long after, 
a new subject of anxiety in a conspiracy 
against his life and power, formed by Cinna, 
grandson to Pompey, who had engaged to his 
party several of the most considerable among 
the Roman citizens. The plot was however 
betrayed by one of the conspirators. Alarm- 
ed at the magnitude of the danger he had 
escaped, and perplexed respecting the con- 
duct it would be proper to pursue, the em- 
peror hesitated between the peril of provok- 
ing by severity a new revolt, or of giving 
by clemency future impunity. In this state 
of suspense, rest fled from him, while he 
became a prey tothe most cruel disquictude. 
Livia, who had shared in his prosperity, af- 
forded him in the season of his distress ¢on- 
solation and sympathy. She reminded him 
that accidents of this nature were but the 
consequences of his distinguished fortunes; 
that glory and success must inyariably be 
pursued by envy; that it was not possible for 
a prince, however wise and equitable, to give 
universal satisfaction; that the great, who 
held it as their privilege to make unlimit- 
ed demands, would suffer no denials; that by 


ritated; and that in all governments malecon- 
tents were to be found, whe by changes ho- 








ped to advance their interests. To these ar- 
guments she added exhortations, conjuring 
him to banish his apprehensions, double his 
personal guards, and.to set the conspirators 





: at defiance. 


The emperor in reply to her reasoning? 
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. . . ) ma ' 
sisted on the danger of trusting the officers || 





of his palace, even those who boasted loudest 


may be proper to observe, that the country 
isa dead level, till you come within a mile of 


of their loyalty and zeal. Against a foreign |! Lewistown, when emerging at once from a 


and open enemy, it was, he alleged, not dif- | 
ficult to guard; but against bosom traitors 

there were no meusures of safety, but in | 
rigor and extirpation. Livia combated, with | 
equal cloquence and success, these san- | 
sulnary notions. Laving described the true | 
policy of a magnanimous conduci, and the 
advantages to be derived from clemency, 
she illustrated her principles by a compari- 
son between physical and moral maladies, 
for both of which she averred, gentle altera- 
tives were rather to be chosen than caustics 
and corrosives. With admirable precision 
she distinguished and marked the different 
shades and gradations of guilt, to which she 
added a lively picture of the desperation that 
might be produced by harsh measures, Coi- 
trasted by the probable effects of a generous 
forbearance. ; 


graces of her manner, she triumphed over 
the determinations and soothed the anxiety 
of her husband. Cinna was summoned into 
the imperial presence, informed of the dis- 
covery that had been made, remiiuded by the 
emperor of the many services conferred 
upon him, and mildly reproached for his in- 
gratitude. A confession of his guilt having 
by these measures been extorted, and a free 
pardon granted to him and his accomplices, 
he was appointed consul for the ensuing 
year. Shame and compuuction, as the em- 
press had forseen, produced on the minds of 
the conspirators the most salutary conse- 
quences: the magnanimity of Augustus ef- 
fected what severity had vainly “essayed, and 
gained him the hearts of the Roman people. 
Livia, whose counsels the empcror sought 
not to conceal, shared the popular benedic- 
tions, and confirmed her sway over the mind 
of her husband. For the advancement of her 
sons, her darling project, this influence was 
principally exerted. 
(To be continued.) 
+e 

CHE RIDGE ROAD, OR NATURAL TURNPIKE. 

In a tour, which I took, in the months of 
May and June last to the falls of Niagara, I 
had the pleasure of seeing the great curiosity, 
called the Ridge Roard, or Natural Turn- 
pike; and I was the more agreeably surpris- 
ed, as I had never before heard of it, although 
I had resided within thirty miles of it for 
twelve years. 

The western end commences at Lewis- 
town, on Niagara river, seven miles below 
the great cataract and the same distance 
from the American fort. In passing from 
lake Erie to lake Ontario, by the falls, it 


forest of gigantic oaks, you find yourself on 
the brow ofa hill, where opens to your view 
a prospect, the most beautiful and sublime 
iwhich the mind can conceive. Here lake 
| Onturio first presents its boundless bosom to 
| the eye till it “* meets the distant horizon be- 
| yond;” immediately before you, and almost 
| under your feet, on opposite sides of the 
river, are Lewistown and Queenstown; 
where commences, at the foot of the moun- 
tain, an immense chauipaign, which extends 
to the lake in front, and to the east and west, 
as far as the eye can stretch, intersected by 
the river; which is boiling and wheeling 
and foaming through its narrow channel, on 
the left, and stretching away before you, 
till it gradually widens, slackens, and sub- 
sides into a placid stream, which, moving 
majestically along, till it empties into the 
lake, leaves the village of Niagara and the 
American fort on the right, with Newark 
and that of the British on the left. The 
banks of this great outlet of the lakes are un- 
der high cultivation, and seeming alive with 
farms, and flocks and herds, while industry 
is plying the oar and lifting the sail, on the 
bosom of its waters. This wonderful combi- 
nation of such immense objects, opening at 
once upon the view, while the tremendous 
rour of Niagara falls is still thundering in 
your ear, and the solid mountain trembling 
beneath your feet, is calculated to produce 
emotions, which no pen can deseribe. The 
mind is absolutely overwhelmed for the mo- 
ment, and lost in amazement, in contempla- 
ting such a scene of beauty, sublimity, and 
grandeur. 

The descent of the hill to Lewistown be- 
low, which by turnings and windings among 
the rocks, is made gradual, is about one hun- 
dred and seventy feet; being*the perpendicu- 
lar height of the banks of the river, from the 
falls to this place.* This hill was probably 
once the boundary of lake Ontario. It 
stretches along, in a circular line, from right 
to left, as far as the eye can reach. And at 
its base, from Lewistown below, commences 


* Here were once the falls of Niagara. They 
commenced at the brow of this mountain. By the 
constant attrition of the waters, a channel has been 
cut through solid rock till the cataract has retreated 
about seven miles towards lake Erie. It stillcontinues 
to retreat, and may one day disappear, after drain- 
ing lake Erie, and leaving only a rapid river be- 
tween lake Ontario and Huron. Above the falls the 
river is from three fourths to a mile wide; below, 
for seven miles through the channel cut in arock, it 
is not more than fifty or sixty rods, in any place. 
Truly, indeed, could Knickerbocker says, ** Nature 


es. 


the Ridge, or Nature’s Great Turnpike, 
running due east eighty miles, with this 
mountain on your right, and the lake on the 
left, through an extent of flat country, but 
little above the level of the waters. It is 
generally from six to ten feet high and from 
four to eight rods wide. Itis a bed of gravel, 
such as is found on the shores of the lakes 
intermixed with small shells, and so firmly 
compacted, that the hoof of a horse, or the 
wheel of a carriage, makes but little im- 
pression. Indeed it is like a solid pavement. 
Where the land is low, the Ridge rises, so 
as to leave its surface nearly all the way a 
horizontal plane. In one place it runs 
through a low sunken marsh, about half a 
mile wide, where the Ridge is thrown up 
twenty or thirty feet high, is about eight 
rods wide, and as straight as a line could be 
drawn. The Ridge is generally covered with 
large spreading oaks, whose foliage protects 
the traveller in summer, from the rays of 
the sun, and frequently affords this thinly 
inhabited country a temporary shelter from 
the inclemency of the storm. Here is little 
underbrush to be seen: the earth is covered 
with rich herbage, and nature, as if to give 
variety and interest to the prospect, here 
and there presents an extensive frairie, or 
natural meadow, covered with wild grass, 
| which variegates and beautifies the scene. 

The waters of this lake once spread over 
this Ridge, and a vast extent of country 
now covered with timber, it is evident, from 
its being so nearly on a level with them; 
from the hill before mentioned; from the 
dead level of the land; and (what places it 
| beyond all doubt) from the soil, which is 
| found to be alluvial. 

The inquiry will naturally arise, “ How 
was this Ridge formed?” It has no appearance 
of having been the work of man, nature alone 
could accomplish so grand a design. It has 
been supposed, by some attentive observers, 
that this was formed by the waters of the 
lake, that when they were receding from 
their ancient limits, they here made a bold 
stand, and, in process of time, threw up this 
Ridge, by “ their foaming fury.” But can 
this be true? Instead of being left straight, 
would it not have often varied its course and 
been some time indented by bays? But this 
question is submitted for naturalists to de- 
cide. Washingtonian. 

— eo 

Know, the great art to love your enemy 
consists in never losing sight of man in him; 
humanity has power over all that is human; 
the most inhuman man still remains man, 
and never can throw off all taste for what 
becomes a man—but you must leara to 
wait. 








works on a prodigious great scale in this country.” 
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For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XXIV. 
Sic onmia fatis, 

In pejus ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri! 

Non aliter quam qui adverso vix flumine lembum 

Remigus subigit: si brachia forte remisit, 

Atque illum in preceps prono rapit alveus amni. 

VirGIL. 

The following letter is from one who de- 
sires that the world in general may make as 
good an account of a bad thing, as the au- 
thor thinks he has done. 

Mr. Peaceable, 

My futher was formerly a parson, who 
supported a small family in the country by 
the stipend which he received for his labors 
in the pulpit. While I remained under the 
eye of my father, I acquired a reputation for 
a disposition quiet and inoffensive. The only 
thing that troubled my parent, was the little 
attention I appeared calculated to give to 
learning, owing to the treachery of the worst 
of bad memories, that scarcely retained a 
single day, the ideas communicated by my 
father in an hour’s hard teaching. So it was 
in all my other affairs; I invariably forgot 
the purport of the errands on which I was 
despatched, nor could I ever recollect where 
I had last put my spelling book, when called 





upon to say a lesson. 

Yet in the end I found all this forgetfulness 
to turn out much to my advantage; for some 
other child was sent on business which it 
was known I never could perform, that 
spared me many a frosty journey; and by 
losing my book I not unfrequently escaped 
the dreaded lesson. 

Finding so many sterling advantages in a 
bad memory, it is not very wonderful that I 
should take very little pains to improve it. 
At the age of fourteen I was sent to Phila- 
delphia and apprenticed to one of the me- 
chanic arts. In this situation my bad memory 
was not so serviceable as in the former part 
of my life, but as I forgot blows almost as 
soon as any thing else, beating (I cannot call 
it correction) became tolerably familar, and 
my master growing tired of such violent and 
useless means of persuasion, and desparing 


of improvement, kept me at the lowest || 


drudgery of the shop, rarely disturbing my 


humble and contevted quiet, by entrusting |) 


to my care any thing which he esteemed 
important. 
After spending seven years in learning to 


do nothing, I found myself in the world with | 


ho support but my own exertions. Having 
little er no knowledge of my profession, I 
was thrown into despair at the idea of getting 
my own bread. My father could do nothing 
for me: his own family consumed whatever 
he could make, and upon entering into my 
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was a letter of advice, and his good wishes 
for my future welfare. Heaven help the sons 
of country clergymen! thought I. ‘To drown 
the cause of my affliction, I began to haunt 

the tavern, and having established a charac- 
ter for bad memory, my comrades were 
easily induced to believe that I had forgotten 
the necessary cash, and generally were so | 
good as to discharge our expenses them- || 





selves. Thus did I make the first use of a | 
natural deprivation, and as I was always es- 
teemed for apparent generosity, and loved for 
amild and agreeable disposition, my company 
was much courted, and I never was the loser. 
Whenever | borrowed of a friend, my miser- 
able memory pleaded an excuse for keeping 
him so long out of his money; to my bad facul- 
ty of retention have I been indebted for many 
a twclvemonth’s use of borrowed silver. 
Soon after, a relation of mine dying, be- 
queathed me a handsome sum, which has 
supported me a long time, principally by the 
advantage I have taken of a bud memory. 
If a tradesman demand the amouni of his 
bill which he had rendered some months 
before, my treacherous memory prevents 
my knowing any thing of the matter. I make 
it a point to forget providing myself with 
necessaries, merely to give my good na- 
tured friends ai: opportunity to do me a kiud 
office. I have forgoiten to reluie many clever 
things which I have done, but I hope to 
have the pleasure of transmitting to you 
shortly some nodler deeds that I expect to 
do: and all shall proceed trom a dad memory. 

In short, I have no reason to be dissatisii- 
ed because nature deprived me of a troubie- 
some and expensive faculty, the want ot 
which has procured me many a favor, and 
has been the principal source of that quiet 
which I have enjoyed through life. 

Your humbic servant, 
JEREMIAH SURFACE. 

I venture to predict that all the pians of 
Jeremiah wiil eventually be trustrated. If it 
should so come to pass, I hope he will ex- 








hibit his usual candor in giving us the cir- 
cumstances. In the mean time I cannot re- 
| frain from observing, that it highly becomes 


of Flora, as they lighty waived their heads 
and tremulously nodded to the breath of 
summer. Sol’s genial warmth pensive 
kissed away the tears of evening that 
glistened on the humble turf: lively picture 
of sympathetic benevolence, wiping the pearls 


| of sorrow from off the pale face of distress, 


and leaving not a chrystal wanderer behind! 


| Sweet musing silence reigned, and hushed 
| the murmuring noise which nature cannot 
| quell. Hark! the soft stillness is disturbed, 


and meditation interrupted by a voice more 
harmonic than the melody of Philomel. Me- 
thinks it is the pleasing tone of some syivan 
deity, the hallowed note of some guardian 
sylph; but no! a form appears to view; it is 
nature’s loveliest portrait. Alas! grief had 
left the traces of its pencil on the counte- 
nance of the fair seciuder. Such was the 
thoughr of reason, nor did she think in vain. 
flermitissa entered a gloomy grot; a grotto 
formed by the hand of time; there art never 
dured to intrude, nor pompous decoration 
spoiled the beauteous work. At a small dis- 
tance the eye of curiosity spies an urn, the 
sad mausoleum of some hapless youth, who 
doubtless had fullen like the fragrant loweret, 
once the valley’s pride: but nipt in the bloom, 
ere the dew of life has left its leaves, lo, it 
sleeps forgotten on the ground. Child of 
mortality! hast thou seen this lesson en- 
graved on the bosom of creat.on? then apply 
it to thyself. Oft did Hermitissa, wich the 
inelting eye of dovelike pity, ken the urn, 
and as oft did she turn her eyes towards the 
placid canopy of heaven. There was expres- 
sion, there was piety, there was sentiment in 
j the scraph beaming look. It emplored the 
|merciful Author of being, for one tender 
| inercy, to mitigate affection. The prayers of 
| virtue and innocence in distress, Revelation 
; assures us, are heard. Hermitissa turned her 
|eyes from heaven to the verdant sod; the 
smile of content bloomed on her check; and 
this the soliloquy that she breathed: “ Parent 
of all! thou good Supreme! thy will be done 
with cheerfulness by those whom thou hast 
taught the lesson. This have I learned at 
thy benignant hand; thou hast clothed me 





| Us to indulge no loose habits which at first 
| have apparently no vicious tendency, lest 
| they should finally degenerate into rank ini- 
| quity; and that every faculty of the mina 
| Should be cultivated, iest the weakness that | 
| proceeds from it, lead us into greater and 
more dangerous weakness. 
PETER PEACEABLE. 


For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. Ne. XI. 
Soft breathed the zephyrs of gentle morn; 
they sported with the russet leaves of the 








twenty-second year all I received from him 





venerable oak, or whispered to the children I 


with affliction, and her power hath drawn 
me to this solitude, where misfortune keeps 
the school of wisdom. May the volatile and 


young, who dance in the giddy circles of 
guity, learn from hence that happiness is not 
the lot of mortals. Adversity throws his darts 
promiscueusly, and sooner or jater those 


may be pierced, who now bow at the shrine 
of pleasure, and think telicity their own.” At 
hy it said, alas! 
my Corydon! the lonely cot is lett: but aft 
the iook reverts behind, till yon rising hill 
hides the urn from her view; and Hermitiss. 
is lost to my eye. 


this she heaved a geitle sig 
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For the Repertory. 


ANECDOTIANA. 
No. VII. 
Communicated by Valerian. 


DRUNKENNESS. 

A drunken man is undoubtedly the 
greatest beast among all the creatures which 
Omnipotent wisdom has formed. Let it be 
remembered however that he was not thus 
formed by his God; but generally, from a per- 
sistence in this abominable vice, the man is 
lost in the beastly drunkard! 

schines once commended Philip of Ma- 

cedon, as a jovial man who would drink very 
freely. Demosthenes, who was present, an- 
swered, “ That is indeed a good quality ina 
spunge, but not ina king!” 
_ Bonosus, who set up for a share in the Ro- 
tman empire, bemg defeated in a decisive en- 
gagement, hung himself. When the army saw 
hiin, it was said, the thing hanging was not a 
man, but a bottle! 

Alexander the great, at Bubylon, drank to 
the health of twenty guests and then pledged 
each in separate cups, after which, he called 
for the cup of Hercules, which held a vast 
quantity, and drank the whole to the health 
of Proteus, and afterwards pledged the Ma- 
cedonian in the same tremendous bumper! 
He then sunk upon the floor. “ This hero,” 
says Seneca, “ unconquered by all the toils of 
prodigious marches, exposed to the danger 
of sieges and combats, tothe violent extremes 
of heat and cold, here lies subdued by intem- 
perance, and struck to the earth by the cup 
of Hercules!” Alexander was seized with a 
fever which terminated in a few days in his 
death. 

EARLY RISING. 

Frederic II. of Prussia, rose very early, 
but as he grew old his sleep was often 
broken in the night, and in consequence he 
would sleep beyond his usual hour in the 
morning. This grieved him and he gave 
orders to his attendanst upon no considera- 
tion to suffer him to sleep longer than four 
o’clock. One morning a page who had been 
but a short time in his service came to his 
bed and awoke him. “ Let me sleep a littke 
longer,” said the king, “I am still fatigued.” 
“* Your majesty has given positive orders,” 
replied the page. “ But one quarter of an 
hour more,” said the king, “ not one minute,” 
answered the page,” it has struck four and 
_Linsist upon your majesty’s rising.” “ Well,” 
replied the monarch, “ you area brave Jad: 
had you let me sleep on, you would have 
fared ill for your neglect.” 

ENVY. 
Cank’rous her teeth; her heart was gall 
And a sharp venom blister’d all hertonge! Ovin. 


: brother out of envy, because he was a beauti- 


Smerdis, because he could draw a stronger 
bow than himself or followers. 
Caligula, that monster of Rome, slew his 


ful young man. 
Mutius, a Roman, was so noted for his en- 
vious disposition, that Publius, one day ob- 
serving him to be very sad, said, “ Either 
some great evil has befallen Mutius or some 
great good happened to another!” 
Aristides of Athens, so remarkable for his 
attachment to justice, when tried by the peo- 
ple, was accosted by a peasant, who wished 
to vote against Aristides. “ Has he done you 
any wrong,” asked Aristides, “that you are 
for punishing him in this manner?” “ No;” 
replied the countryman, “ I don’t even know 
him; but I am tired and angry with hearing 
every body call him the Just!!” 
IGNORANCE. 
The Rev. Mr. Cochlan, asked a lady, 
“ Whether she knew any thing of Christ?” 
she answered, “ Yes sir, 1 remember once to 
have seen his ficture!” 
Farmer V. once said to a minister, “ Sir, 
you preach a great deal about faith, and sayra 
good deal about it; pray, what is faith?” The 
minister answered, “ what is your idea of it?” 
He replied, “ I suppose it to be the ten com- 
mandments.” Farmer was a Pope. 
A minister mentioned to a Mr. C—, during 
his last illness, the necessity of the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. “ I suppose,” said the 
dying man, “ that the Holy Ghost wae a good 
man, who lived a great while ago!” 
INFIDELITY. 
Voltaire when on his death bed said, 
“ Doctor, I will give you half of what I am 
worth for six months life!” “Sir, you cannot 
live six weeks,” answered the physician. Voi- 
taire replied, “ Then I shall go to hell, and 
you will go with me!” Soon after he expired. 
Extract from the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
(Concluded. ) 

Young Mr. Gordier recollected, that be had 
heard his brother declare, that the jewel in 
question was to be presented to his bride on 
her wedding day; and, therefore, as that had 
never happened, his mother might be justi- 
fied in her suspicions, though, perhaps, the 
lady might be innocent. The sister of the 
deceased calmly replied that she believed the 
warmth that had happened to be founded on 
a mistake, which she thought herself happy 
in being able to correct. The jewel, she said, 
which her sister wore, was not preset.ted to 
her by Mr. Gordier, but was a present to 
her some years after his unhappy death by 
Mr. Galliard, a very reputable merchant in 
Jersey, who had very assiduously paid his 





Cambyses of Persia slew his brother 


a view, if possible, to relieve her mind, by 
diverting her affection to a new object; that, 
as many jewels have the same appearance, 
that purchased by Gordier, and that pre- 
sented by Mr. Galliard, might probably not 
be the same. Mrs. Gordier very readily ac- 
quiesced; and, having had time to recover 
her temper, fell again into tears, and, in the 
most affecting manner apologised for her 
late indiscretion, adding, at the same time, 
that if it was the jewel purchased by her 
son, his picture was artfully concealed within 
it, which, by opening, would put the matter 
beyond a doubt. The sister, nor any of the 
family, has ever seen it open, and knew no- 
thing of sucha contrivance. Young Gordier in 
a moment touched a secret spring, and pre- 
sented to the company the miniature enclosed, 
most beautifully enriched. The consternation 
was now equal to the discovery. The mystery 
was unravelled. It was instantly concluded, 
that the horror of the murder must have 
struck the deceased, and the detestation of 
the murderer overcame her. The contempt 
with which she wanted to spurn the jewel 
from her, and her desire to declare from 
whom she received it; all these circumstances 
concurred to fix the murder on Mr. Gal- 
liard, who having been formerly her father’s 
clerk, the last word she attempted to utter 
was now interpreted to mean the Cl-a-r-k. 

The clergyman who was present, and who 
gave this relation, being the common friend 
of Galliard and the family where he now 
was, advised moderation and temper in the 
pursuit of justice. Many circumstances, he 
said, may concur to entangle innocence in 
the snares of guilt; and, he hoped, for the 
honor of human nature, that a gentleman of 
so fair a character as Mr. Galliard, could 
never be guilty of so foul a crime: he there- 
fore wished he might be sent for, on the 
present melancholy occasion, rather as a 
mourner, than as a murderer; by which 
means the charge might be brought on by 
degrees, and then, if innocent, as he hoped 
he would appear, his character would stand 
fair; if guilty, eare should be taken that he 
did not escape. He added, in support of his 
counsel, that a man, once publicly charged 
with murder, upon circumstances as strong 
as the present appeared, though his inno- 
cence might be clear as the sun at noon-day 
to those who examined him, yet would never 
again be able to redeem his character with 
the world, let his whole life after be ever so 
irreproachable. 

The greatest part of the company seemed 
to approve of his advice and reasons; but it 
was visible, by the countenance of Mrs. 
Gordier, that she, in her own mind, had pre- 





addresses to her, encouraged so to do, with 


judiced him gui/ty. However, in conformity 
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to the advice that had been iF uaied: Mr. Gal- 
fiard was sent for, and in a few hours the 
messenger entered, accompanied by Mr. 
Galliard in person. The old lady, on his 
entering the room, in the vehemence of her 
passion, charged him abruptly with the mur- 
der of her son. Mr. Galliard made answer 
coolly, that indeed he well knew her son, 
but had not seen him for many days before 
the day of his disappearance, being then out 
of the island upon business, as the family in 
whose house he now was could attest. ‘ But 
this jewel, (said the mother, showing him 
the jewel open as it was) is an incontestible 
proof of your guilt: you gave the deceased 
this jewel, which was purchased by my son, 
and was in his possession at the time of his 
death.’ He denied ever seeing the jewel. 
The sister of the deceased then confronted 
him; and taking it in her hand, and closing 
it, * This jewel, (she said) you gave to my 
sister in my presence, on such a day (nam- 
ing the day, the hour, and the place) you 
pressed her to accept it; she refused it: you 
pressed her again; she returned it, and was 
not prevailed on to take it, till I placed it to, 
her watch, and pursuaded her to wear it.’ 
He now betrayed some signs of guilt; but, 
looking upon it when it was closed, he 
owned the giving it, and presently recollect- 
ing himself, said he knew it not in the form 
it was first presented to him: ‘ But this 
trinket, (said he) I purchased of Levi the 
Jew, whom you all know, and who has 
travelled these islands for more than twenty 
years. He, no doubt, can tell how he came 
by it. The clergyman now thought himself 
happy in the counsel he had given; and, ad- 
dressing himself to Mrs. Gordier—* I hope, 
madam, you will now be patient till the affair 
has had a full hearing. Mr. Galliard is clear 
in his justification, and the Jew only, at pres- 
ent, appears to be the guilty person: he is 
now in the island, and shall soon be ap- 
prehended.’ The old lady was again calm, 
and forced to acknowledge her rashness, 
ewing, as she said, to the impetuosity of her 
temper, and to the occasion that produced 
it. Sae concluded with begging pardon of 
Galliard, whom she thought she had injured. 
Galliard triumphed in his innocence, 
hoped the lady would be careful of what she 
said, and threatened, if his character suffer- 
ed by the charge, to refer the injury to the 
decision of the law. He lamented the sud- 
den death of the unfortunate young lady, 
and melted into tears when he approached 
her bed. He took his leave after some hours 
Stay, with becoming decency; and every one, 
even the mother, pronounced him innocent. 
It was some days before the jew was 














found; but when the news was spread, that 





the Jew was in custody who had murdered 
young Gordier, remorse and the fear of pub- | 
lic shame, seized Galliard, and, the night | 
preceding the day on which he was to have | 
confronted the Jew before a magistrate, he | 


was found dead, with a bloody pen-knife in | 


his hand, wherewith he had stabbed himself | 
in three places, two of which were mortal. 
A letter was found on the table in his | 
room, acknowledging his guilt, and conclud- | 
ing with these remarkable words: ‘ None but | 
those who have experienced the furious im- | 
pulse of ungovernable love will pardon the 
crime which I have committed, in order to 





obtain the incomparable object by whom my 
passions were inflamed. But thou, O Father 
of mercies! who implanted in my soul those 
strong desires, wilt forgive one rash at- 
tempt to accomplish my determined pur- 
pose, in opposition, as it should seem, to thy | 
Almighty providence.’ | 
On this story, it seems, is founded the 


| tragedy of Julian or the Italian Lover, written | 


by captain Jephson, author of the Count of! 


Narbonne, &c. &c. 


For the Repertory. 


THE DEW DROP. 
I saw upon the tender spray, 
A glittering dew drop stand; 
The east scarce show’d the joyful day, 
I view’d and check’d my pensive way, 
While morning breezes round did play, 
Reviving cool and bland. 


A while I gaze, and touch the leaf, 
The trembling dew drop flies; 
Man’s life, though I, is just as brief, 
For to the peasant or the chief, 
In vain would we impart relief, 
If fate commands—he dies! 


Like it in life’s gay morn are we, 
As thoughtless and as fair; 

No distant dangers we can see, 

Our only wish is then to be, 

Tolive in mirth and revelry, 
That health and peace impair! 


But like the dew drop on the spray, ; 
When fate decrees our doom; 
The touch of death we must obey, 
Fly from this busy seen away, { 
And the frail body mould’ring lay, 
Within the cheerless tomb! 


Yet as to-morrow morn again 
The dew drop shall arige; 
So pass’d the night of death and pain, 
The soul defies th’ impotent chain, 
Born for new life, with cold disdain, 
From the dark tomb she flies! 


And if the dew drop bland, of Grace, 
Regenerate that soul, 

In her bright eye delight we trace, 

She flies to occupy her place, 

Where love and joy and peace embrace 

While countless ages roll! 
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But if—here rest my trembling pen, 
For who has power to tell— 
If conquering grace avoid her when 
The spirit flies, what seas of pain, 
I quick succession, rush amain, 
And sweep her down to—hell! 
VALERIAN 





For the Repertery. 


TO MARY, ON THE DEATH OF HER MOTHER. 
Fair mourner, let thy sorrows cease, 
Which dim those radiant eyes, 
Why weep a mother’s endless peace, 
And bliss « beyond the skies.”’ 


Though Death, in awful horror dress'd 
Cause sinners to dispair, 

It has no terrors for the blest, 
But wafts them from all care. 


Then let not grief corrode thy heart, 
Or nip thy beauty’s bloom, 

‘« Let gentle sympathy impart’’ 
Soft solace to thy doom. 

For this resistless fate has torn 
A parent from thy side, 

She on the wings of seraphs borne, 
May now its powers deride, 


Freed from this vale of woe, and strife, 
Exempt from every pain, 

In regions of immortal life, 
Triumphant, she doth reign. 


Then let not grief corrode thy breast, 
Or nip thy beautie’s bloom, 
** Let gentle sympathy impart” 
Soft solace tothy doom. LOTHARIO. 





For the Repertory. 
ELEGIAC SONNET. 
Written when in a low state of health. 
As some ill-fated victim of despair, 
Prey to the hectic fever of the mind, 
Emaciated, pale, with cank’ring care, 
Expects in death alone relief to find; 


When reason, better genius! standing by, 

Him snatches from the promontory’s brow; 
Invites to bliss beneath a brighter sky,— 

And warns him not to tempt the waves below: 


So, with disease, I stand upon the brink 
That time devides from dread eternity, 
Pain, sorrow, gloom, all urge me on to sink 
In the abyss,—and be fron troubles free: 


But hope, to Emma soon directs my eyes—= 
For her I pray to live—and sickness instant flies. 
EDWIN. 


— 
For the Repertory. 
TO AMICUS. 
Dear Amicus, pray why is thy pen laid aside, 
Say why does thy critical genius deny 
To lash the proud fool, the ingenious to guide, 
And the maxims of richer experience apply? 


We will not insult thee so much as to say 
We think thou surpassest Longinus of old; 
Yet still we in justice this tribute would pay 
Thy works a great share of his judgment unfold’ 


With love, when thy critical notes we have read, 


For Jearning’s bright treasures, ovr bosom lids 
warm’d; 


a. 











They always have greatly instructed the head, 
And often the heart with new wonder have 
charm'd. 
A reading profound thro’ the whole of them shines, 
To catch the close error a keenness of sight; 
With these a rich fund of sound judgment combines, 
To lead the young tyro, 1f docile, aright. 





Again let us give thy productions a place, 
Productions which candcr must ever admire; 
Our columns with pure erudition to grace, 
And youth with a passion for learning inspire. 


PHILO CRITICUS. 





For the Repertory. 
TO OCTAVIAN. 

Friend of my soul, whose soothing lay imparts 
A brilliant beam of friendship to my breast! 
Thou long hast dwelt deep in my heart of hearts 

E’er shall thine image on it be impress’d. 


In earlier days together we have stray’d 
And equal shared in boyhood’s thoughtless play, 
Together sought the cell of wisdom’s maid, 
Together breath’d with pride our firstborn lay. 


Think then how welcome to my soul thy song, 
For in its verse sincerity resides; 

Think then my heart can number thee among 
The dearest few that in this heart presides. 


I wish thee health, thou knowest the wish sincere; 
May peace too ever in thy bosom dwell, 
With ev'ry joy of this sublunar sphere; 
And now I bid thee and the muse farewel. 
ORLANDO. 
a 
For the Repertory 
SATIRE NO.IV. BY WALTER WIGGLE 
Now since old winter comes apace, 
With tott’rirg step and wrinkled face, 
With frosty brow, and sunken eye, 
Looks from the portals of the sky, 
And breathes around the snowy blast 
O’er the rich town, and dreary waste, 
It sure cannot be thought surprising 
If I again commence advising, 
And like a feeling censor morum, 
From the warm fire, or sheker'd forum, 10 
Pour forth a torrent of debate 
About the changeful ways of fate. 
Be mild benevolence my theme? 
Or shail I tell the omen’d dream? 
Or pain the melting maiden’s form 15) 
Exposed too thoughtless to the storm? 
Where tremb’ling Cupids shiv’ring play 
And in her bosom nestling lay, 
Or where with ‘* sly ensnaring art’’ | 
They wound her palpitating heart, 20, 
Or to the eye her charms reveal 
As o’er her cheeks they blushing sreal, 
And rap the sense in wild amaze, 
Or light the soul with passion’s blaze. 
But now observe yon giddy throng 35 
Of green-aged virgins skip along, 
Who the lose net, or crimson’d shawl 
Across heir shoulders careless haul, 


wn 




















With lab’ring negligence they try 


To catch each passer's longing eye; 30} 


Each charm that modesty can show, 
The fine turn’dancle, arm of snow, 

Yen the bare bosom they display 
te the broad stare of open day. 
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Of all this group Lovisa most 35 
In fashion’s glitt’ring lab’rinth lost 
Seem'd deaf when serious thought would warn 
And always turn’d from it with scorn. 
(Reader, with your permission sir, 
The rest we'll leave to talk of her, . 40 
As she bedazzles more than all 
And our attention seems to call;) 
The cambric dress of texture fine 
Displays with elegance divine 
The velvet figure, modest, chaste, 45 
Her heaving breasts, her tap’ring waist, 
(Perhaps by corsets form’d more slender, 
For maiden’s waists are very tender) 
And to th’ admiring ravish’d view 
Her sylph-like tooi presents a shoe 50 
Which to the mind recals again 
The sandals light, of Dian’s train. 
And now delighted we behold 
Her airy locks of streaming gold, 
Which with a ’kerchief cover’d o’er 35 
Inspire with admiration more 
Then all the braided labors seen 
On Paphia’s nymphs, or Cypria’s queen. 
Thus she sets out, but in her way 
Vexatious disappointments lay, 60 
The dusty street she little thought 
With woes so imminent was fraught, 
Nor in her long and cold career 
Did fancy’s faries paint a fear. 
Here | would stop, nor would I tell 65 
The sad mishap that her betel; 
Bu: since her story I began 
No pain shall thwart me in my plan, 
Nor mild esteem, nor forceful love 
My solid resoiution move, 70 
Nor steal one knot that decks the thong 
Of my chastising taw-hie song. 
*T was afternoon the hour of four, 
Or rather less or rather more, 
A lively female friend to see 75 
And take a social dish of tea; 
As sweet Louisa on her way 
Chid the too slow retreat of day; 
She thought of scandal as she past 
And studied phrases of bo bast, 80 
Repeated names of English lace, 
What this was sold for, at wnat place; 
For on the carpet she would bring 
How such a one bought such a thing, 
And of th’ extreme imprudence talk 85 
Of Miss bliza’s ev’ning walk 
Thus was this mind of outside fair 
Stored with such valuable ware, 
And thus employ’d in falsehoods wile’s 
(Her face array’d in specious smiles) 90 
To think of many a hke pertume 
To scent Maria's drawing-room; 
But hoary winter’s visage grum 
And freezing frowns her spirits numb, 
Descending snows her tace assail, 95 
Loud howls the *blust’ring northern gale, 
Her cobweb shawl it fiercely tore, 
Her locks were now divine no more, 
Her cheeks were turn’d to livid hue, 
Her shiv’ring lips were purpled blue, 100 
Her countenance was woiul wan, 
Her heart was sick, her pulse was gone, 
Her fiery ’kerchief high in air / 
A sigoal seem’d to ragman's fair, 
Her throbbing breasis the wind had chill’d, 105 
Her eyes with dust were plenteous fill’d, 











Her path she could discern no more, 
When from her hospitable door 
A good old dame of ancient manners 
Display’d true friendshyp’s real banners, 110 
And bade the tearful maiden enter 
From the cold grasp of piercing winter, 
And by her cracking hick’ry fire 
New life and vigor there acquire, 
The lady came—and here Ili leave her, 115 
Nor with her story longer grieve her; 
But having placed her under shelter 
Let. her remorseful conscience pelt her. 
Ye ladies clothe in winter warm 
And disregard the howling storm, 120 
Nor let the love of beauty. tend 
To hasten beauty to its end. 
Thus simple Walter would advise, 
And if ye do so ye are wise. 
<< 

THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. AN ODE 

BY DR. DARWIN. 


** Tam fearfully and wenderfully made.” 
Dull atheist! could a giddy dance 

Of atoms lawless hurled, 
Construct so wonderful, so wise, 

So harmonized a world? 


Why do not Arab’s driving sands, 
The sport of every storm, 

Fair freighted fleets, the child of chance, 
On gorgeous temples form? 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey, 
That lesser fabric scan: 

Tell me from whence th’ immortal dust, 
The god, the reptile man? 


Where wast thou, when this populous earth 
From chaos burst its way, 

When stars exulung sang the morn, 
And hailed the new-born day? 


What, when the embryo speck of life, 
The miniature of man, 

Nursed in the womb, its slender form 
To stretch and swell began? 


Say, didst thou wrap the fibre woof? 
Or mould the sentient brain? 

Thy fingers stretch the living nerve? 
Or fill the purple vein? 


Didst thou then bid the bounding heart 
Its endless toil begin? 

Or clothe in flesh the hard’ning bone, 
Or weave the silken skin? 


Who bids the babe, to catch the breeze, 
Expand his panting breast; 

And with impatient hands, untaught, 
The milky rill arrest? 


Or who with unextinguish’d love 
The mothers’s bosom warms, 

Along the rugged paths of life 
To bear it in her arms? 


A God! a God! the wide earth shouts, 
A God! the heavens reply; 

He moulded in his palm the world, 
And hung it to the sky. 

Let us make man!—With beauty clad, 
And health in every vein; 

And, reason thron’d upon his brow, 
Step'd forth majestic man. 


Around he turns his wond’ring eyes, 
All nature’s works surveys; 
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Admires the earth! the skies; himself! 
And tries his tongue in praise. 


Ye hills and vales' ye meads and woods! 
Bright sun, and glittering stars! 

Fair creatures, tell me, if you can, 
From whence and what I am?" 


What parent power all great and good, 
Do these around me own; 

Tell me, Creation, tell me how 
T’ adore the vast Unknown! 





HUMAN LIFE. 
An ape, alion, a fox, and an ass, 
Exhibit man’s life as it were in a glass. 
How apish are we, till twenty and one; 
As strong as a lion, till forty be gone; 
As cunning as foxes, till three score and ten; 
We then became asses, and are no more men. 


—— 


THE DEAD COBLER. 
Death at a cobler’s stall oft made a stand, 
And always found him on the mending hand; 
At last came death in very dirty weather 
And ripp’d the soal from off the upper leather. 
He pla ‘dthe cobler a trick—and pray what was't? 
The cobler cali’d for his aw/, death brought his /ast. 





EPITAPH. 

Here lies I 

Kill'd by a sky— 

Rocket in my eye 

In the year for-ty. 

———_ 
ON THE TORMENTS OF AVARICE. 
« And he laid him down upon his bed and turn- 
ed away his face, and would eat no bread. 
1 Kings xx. 4. 
And whence all this tormenting disquie- 

tude? Was he sick? No. Was he bereft oi 
dear friends? had a sore calamity, of any 
name or nature befallen himself, or his fam- 
ily, or his kingdom at large? No. The man 
had no earthly trouble to build a grief on. 
It was now flood tide with his affairs. When 
this fit of vexation seized him he had very 
lately obtained two signal victories over the 
Syrians, his most powerful enemies, and at 
that very moment was in the highest eleva- 
tion of prosperity and power. Why then was 
king Ahab so sad, so extremely disconsolate 
and vexed at heart, that “ he laid him down 
upon his bed, and turned away his face and 
would eat no bread? Because, forsooth, 
his neighbor Naboth had refused to sell 
him a trifling piece of land, a little vineyard! 
Ahab was sovereign over millions of people; 
he had ample personal domains, his cup 
was full, he had laid up stores for himseil 
in vast abundance. Yet he wanted more. 
Casting a greedy eye upon his neighbour’s 
vineyard, he must needs have it for “a garden 
of herbs;” and the refusal, though accom- 
panied with substantial reasons, stung him 
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to the core of his heart, and actually made 
him more wretched than a street beggar. ‘The 


[reader will remember the shocking sequel. 


Here it is plamly seen, as in a glass, that 

no condition in life can give contentment 

toa man whose mind is totally out of order. 
** He may be rich, 

Or decked with regal honors; but if joy 

Be absent from him, if he tastes it not, 

’Tis useless grandeur all, and empty shade ” 
Here too is seen the insatiable, restless, 
tormenting nature of avarice, and also a 
striking specimen of its horrible effects 
among men. What availed it to Ahab that 
he was decked with gold and silver, that he 
was clothed in purple, fine linen, and fared 


EFFECTS OF SURPRIZE. 

greviously afflicted 
with the gout, which confined him several! 
Weeks to his chamber, Ixunched. out into 


An attorney being 


all those extravagances of passion which 
generally attend that excruciating disorder. 
His pain was so excessive, that, though at 
all other times he was not addicted to pro- 
faneness of speech, he upon this occasion 
exercised his tongme in the most bitter in- 
vectives, cursing his leg, and wishing the 
d—l and d—n would rid him of it, rather 
than to undergo such torture and pain. A 
chimney sweeper had been that day directed 
to come and sweep the kitchen chimney: he 
sent his boy before him with a message 


Ma 





sumptuously every day? What did it avail 
him that he had man servants and maid ser- 
vants, that he dwelt in a palace, sat on a 
throne, ruled a kingdom, and had every 
comfort and luxury the world could afford? 


menting demon made him completely mis- 
erable, notwithstanding all his wealth and 
grandeur; and it hurried him on, as it has 
hurried on many thousand others, to robbe- 
ry and murder. 
Finally, we here learn the necessity of 
checking all inordinate cravings, of repress- 
ing and extinguishing all improper desires 
of worldly gain, and of being content with 
the circumstances in life which providence 
has allotted us. The divine command “ Thou 
shalt not covet,” imposes a restraint on one 
of the most powerful and fatal propensities 
of the human heart: nor can we lay any 
claim to real virtue, or reasonably expect 
«ppiness in the life to come, or contentment 
im the present life, if we knowingly permit 
ourselves to overleap this sacred barrier. 
Con. Courant. 
é—_- 
MAM TO MAN. 

A person of th@&name of Mann in his 
walks used frequently to meet a gentleman 
who was known to be, disordered in his in- 
tellects, but whose conduct had always been 
inoffensive. It happened one day that the 


mad man met him on a narrow causeway, 


hands, sterniy pronounced, ‘ Who are you 
ar? The other not at all alarmed, and willing 


myself; and we two will fight you two; Upon 





” According to bis M.S. copy. 


and deliberately walked off. 








that he would immediately follow: the boy 





what did it all avail him when avarice had || 
got full possession of his heart? This tor- | 


and having a large stick in his hand, when | 
he came up to Mr. Mann, he made a sudden | 
stop, and fixing one end of the stick on the } 
ground, while he held the other with both } 


to sooth his assailant by a pun, replied, 
‘ Why, str, Tama double man: Man by name, 
and man by nature.’ Are you so, sir, says 
the insane person;‘ Why Jam a man beside 


whith he knocked Mr. Mann into the ditch, 


in order to prepare for his master’s coming, 
zot up the chimney to observe the state of 
it, but in coming down he mistook his course, 
and came down the chimney ofthe chamber 
where the attorney was sitting cursing his 
| gouty leg. To account for the boy’s mistake, 
it must be observed, that both kitchen and 
chamber chimnies had the same funnel to 
_convey out the smoke. The boy seeing the 
attorney, made his obeisance in his way, and 


said, your servant, sir; my master is coming 
immediately. The attorney, forgetting, or 
probably being unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstance of the chimney being to be swept, 
thought that the imprecation he had uttered, 
had really called forth the devil; and he 
was so agitated with the idea, that, forgetful 
of the disorder he labored ‘under, he jump- 
ed off his chair, and, to the astonishment of 
| all the family, went down into the kitchen 
as if the gout had never visited him: but 
what is most extraordinary, he has never 
since been in the least troubled with it. 





— 

A stranger came to Lacedemon to see 
| the city, who had acquired the habit of 
| standing on one leg. Exhibiting this, trick 
| to a Spartan, he told vauntingly “ You could 
not preserve that posture so long.” “ I know 
| that,” replied the Lacedemonian, “* but any 
govse can.” 





—>—— 


YANKEE STRATAGEM,. 


The following is a “ good thing” whether 
true or false; and, at least may be considered 
as highly descriptive of the character of the 
|| people to whom it relates. We have never 
| seen it in print. it was communicated some 
| weeks since.’ Bat. Ev. Post. 

' During the revolutionary war, two brothers 
from one of the eastern ports were com- 
| manders of privateers; they cruised together 
and were eminently successful, doing great 
damage to the enemy and making much 
money for themselves. One evening being 
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in the latitude ef the shoals of Nantucket, 
but many miles to the eastward of them, 
they spied a large British vessel, having the 
appearance of a merckantman, and made 
towards her, but to their astonishment, 
found her to be a frigate disguised. A very 
light breeze prevailing, they hauled off in 
different directions; one only could be pur- 
sued, and the frigate gained rapidly upon 
him. Finding he conld@mot run away, the 
commanding officer had recourse to strata- 
gem; on a sudden he hauled down every 
sail, and had all hands on deck employed 
with setting poles, as if shoving the vessel 
off the bank! The people on board the frigate 
were amazed at the supposed danger they 
had run, and to save themselves from being 
grounded, immediately clawed off and left 


self scarce,” 23 soon as the night rendered 
it prudent for him to hoist sail in a sea two 
hundred fathoms deep! 


htladelphta, 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1811. 











ERRATUM. 

The word Young, subscribed as the author 
of the motto to the last number of the Cabi- 
net, should be rendered 7homson: the intel- 
ligent reader will correct it. 





: MARRIED, 

On the evening of the 31st of January, in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, by the Rev. John 
Bracken, Mr. Robert Scott, of Georgia, to 
Miss Susen R. Madison, daughter of bishop 
Madison. 


—— 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT. 

We are informed that Daniel French 
(machinist and engineer) of this city, has 
invented a very useful improvement in the 
art of weaving. The machinery is very 
simple in its construction, and cheap to 
build, and may be moved with the hand, 
water, of any other convenient power. Mr. 
French has one of these machines in opera- 
tion at his works in the village of Green- 
wich. Itis put in motion with the hand, by 
turning a crank, which communicates mo- 
tion to aii parts necessary to perform the 
work, which it does with despatch and neat- 
ness. Ali the attention necessary is to mend 
threads and supply the shuttles with yarn, 
and may be worked by children or decrepid 
‘persons, who may thereby get a comfortable 
living. This machine is constructed to weave 
several pieces at once of narrow stuffs, such 
as webbing and narrow cloths of various 
kinds, and will be a valuable acquisition to 


PHIL 


some of his machines are already engaged | 
criminals. Would ‘Her WHS PEMA Valuable a 
quisition to this city, by introduced 
into the Almshouse or other éonvenient 
places, where many of the infirm and chil- 
dren, would be able to earn a living, and 
diminish the burthen on the community. 

V. Y. Eve. Post. 

BURNING TO DEATH. 

The late shocking instances of fem les 
having been burnt to death renders the know- 
ledge of a discovery lately published by sir 
Richard Philips. in the Monthly Magazine, 
for their total prevention, of the highest 
consequence. He deduces from the principle 
of the ascension of fire that ladies ought to 
lie down as soon as they discover their clothes 
on fire; that the progress of the flames will 
by that means be mstantly checked, and may 
be easily and deliberately extinguished 
without any fatal injury, as usual, to the head, 
face, bosom, and throat. He proves his prin- 
ciple by the following experiment; he took 
two slips of printed cotton, a yard long, and 
on lighting one of them at the lower end 
and holding it perpendicularly, it was con- 
sumed to a cinder in the fifth of a minute, 
and the volume of flame was so great as to 
rise nearly two feet. He then lighted an ex- 
actly similar piece of cotton, and laid it hori- 
zontally on a pair of tongs, so as to lie hol- 
low, and in this situation it was five minutes 
burning, and the flames at no time ascend- 
ed an inch in height, and might have been 
extinguished by the thumb and fingers. 
This plain and easy experiment ought to be 
read in the presence of the females of every 
family. 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING BM GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly execut¢d@d,on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the Philadelphia Repertory. 











FEMALE EDUCATION. 
— 
GEORGE BOOTH... 
HAS OPENED | 

A Sclect Academy for Young Ladies, 
In the upper room where. Mr. Peale first had the 
Museum, corner of Lombard and Third streets(a very 
healthy and pleasant situation)—In which will be 
taught, faithfully and correctly, all the branches of 
learning essential to a good English education; par- 
ticularly Reading, Writing, Grammar Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Moral Science, Rhetoric, Com- 
position, &c. according to the most approved Au- 
thorities. 
Perms of Tuition six dollars per quarter for 
whole days—and four dollars for half days. 


ADELPHIA REPERTORY. 





for the state prison, to be used by the}. 






HEALTH OFPICE, 
Februaty 2, 1811. 
Aterments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 26th January to the 2d February. 


Diseases. ad ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
1 


Abscess 


0 Inflam. oflungs 1 0 
Apoplexy 1 0 Inflam of stomachO 2 
Cholera morbus 0 2 Inflam. of bowels 0 2 
Consumption oflungs7 1 Old age 1 0 
Convulsions 0 3 Pleurisy 2 0 
Degay 1 1 Sore throat 0 2 
Diarrhoea 1 © Small pox, natural 0 1 
Dropsy — 2 0 Still born 0 2 
Dropsy in the brain O 1 Ulcers O01 
Debility 2 O Unknown 1 0 
Epilepsy 1 0 _-—- 
Fever, nervous 1 0 22 21 
Fever, inflammatory 1 0 ooo 
Whooping cough 0 1 Total 43 
Hives 0 2 


Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 14 Between 50 andGQ0 2 
Between 1 and 2 2 60 70 3 
2 5 2 70 80 1 

5 70 1 80 90 0 

10 20 2 90 100 i 

20 30 6 Unknown 0 

30 640 4 _ 

40 50 5 Total 45 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 82 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 
33 


January 28 34 37 
29 32 35 33 ~ 
30 28 30 32 
31 38 40 38 
February 1 35 44 42 
2 37 38 36 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscriptien 


LEISURE HOURS; 


OR 
POETIC EFFUSIONS. 
BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &e, 
Price one dollar. 
Proposals are also issued for publishing 
THE 


HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI, 
A ROMANCE, 
Price one dollar. 

Subscriptions received by the.author, No. 50 Ship- 
pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch-street. 

*,* Persons holding subscriptions to the 
Leisure Hours are requested to return thet 
‘to the publishers by the first opportunity, as 
the work will soon be put to press. 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half vearly in advahet. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to these in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper+ 
tory will be expected to pay the difference. 
S—S—S—— 








pupils will have them ready to commence on Wed-. 





our infant manuiactories. We understand 


nesday the 13th instant. 


It is requested that those who intend sending | 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed ere pines by Dennis Heartt, 
. 7 o Arch atreet. 
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